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“HEALTH FIRST” CAMPAIGN 
OUTLINE FOR INDUSTRIES 
Prepared by 
Gustave J. Soderberg 
New York City Department of Y one 
Associate Member I. R. 


First: A comprehensive survey of 
the ground and buildings of the plant 
interested. This would include from 
the exterior point of view such mat- 
ters as land drainage, care of rub- 
bish, piling of materials properly 
placarded, flagged or cement walks 
on principal walks for workers, etc. 

With relation to the building and 
its appurtenances, proper rain lead- 
ers and pipes to proper place of dis- 
position; condition of roofs, sky 
lights, windows and walls of all buiid- 
ings to make same secure as to rain, 
draughts, etce.; general floor condi- 
tions should present an orderly 
appearance, with painted floor line 
on main passageways where such is 
necessary, thereby insuring maxi- 
mum speed in movement of produc- 
tion and workers; systematic clean- 
ing of floors by any method that 
eliminates dust, preferably after 
working hours, or where more than 
one shift, then the cleaning to be 
done on least congested shift; espe- 
cial care should be given to the type 
of plumbing fixture that will show 
lower replacement and maintenance 
costs and all of such water-closets, 
wash basins, slop sinks and bubbling 
drinking fountains be preferably of 
vitreous china construction, other- 
wise good grade of white baked en- 
amel over iron; drinking water 
should be at between 40 and 50 de- 
grees; common cup, ccommon towel, 
common wash trough and goggles, 

(Continued on Page 5) 


MOVIE AND LANTERN SLIDES 
SHOW USE OF TWIST DRILLS 
The Cleveland Twist Drill Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, has completed 
a four-reel educational motion pic- 
ture that deals with the ‘‘Uses and 
Abuses of Twist Drills.”” The inten- 
tion is to place before the mechanic 
or student the best information re- 
garding drills in an understandable 
and practical way. The company 
also is planning to produce two sets 
of lantern slides for use with lec- 
tures. The first will show the devel- 
opment of the twist drill and the 
second will show how to get the most 
out of a drill. A hand-book called 
“TTtand Book for Drillers,’’ supple- 
ments the slides. The company 
would be glad to hear from firms 
having apprentice schools. 





DISTRICT CONFERENCE 


Under the joint direction of 


The Industrial Relations Asso- 
ciation of America, The Spring- 
field Employment Managers’ 
Association and The Springfield 
Chamber of Commerce 











HOTEL KIMBALL, Springfield, Mass. 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 7, 1921 


PROGRAM 
Morning Session 





9A.M 
Registration and Reception 
(Registration fee: Members of I. 
mm & and affiliated groups, 
$2.50. Non-members, $5). 
10.30 A. M.— 
WHY BUSINESS AND IN- 
DUSTRY SHOULD CO- 
OPERATE TODAY. 
C. D. Jackson, Secretary, Spring- 
field Chamber of Commerce. 
HOW TO SECURE LOWER 
LABOR COSTS. 
Sanford E. Thompson, Industrial 
Engineer, Boston, Mass. 
Benjamin F, Franklin, Vice-Presi- 
dent Strathmore Paper Co. 
GENERAL DISCUSSION. 
12.30 P. M.— 
Luncheon. Hotel Kimball. 


spew Session 
1.30 P. M.— 


WHAT READJUSTMENTS 
ARE NEEDED IN PERSON- 
NEL SERVICE AND EM- 
PLOYMENT WORK UN- 
DER PRESENT CONDI- 
TIONS. 

J. M. Larkin, Assistant to the 
President, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Jane Williams, Personnel Manager, 
Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass. 
WHAT DOES PERSONNEL 
SERVICE AND EMPLOY- 
MENT WORK MEAN TO 
THE MANAGEMENT? 

F. H. Bullard, Bullard Machine 
Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
NEW PROBLEMS IN IN- 
DUSTRY—HOW TO MEET 
THEM. 

Howell Cheney, Cheney Bros., 
South Manchester, Conn. 
WHAT SHOULD BE THE 
PROGRAM FORI. R.A. A. 
LOCALS FOR THE COM- 
ING YEAR. 

Discussion led by 

M. Marsh, Walworth Mfg. Co., 

Boston, Mass. 

George H. Stone, Locomobile Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

W. F. Howes, F. M. Hoyt Shoe 
Co., Manchester, N. H. 

C. V. Derrick, American Bosch 
Magneto Co., Springfield, Mass. 








No publicity will be given either 
speeches or discussions. 








OUTLINE COURSE OF TWELVE 
MEETINGS FOR FOREMEN 
Prepared by 
George D. Halsey 
Woodward & Lathrop 
Washington, D. C. 


1. The Kind of Foreman the Man- 
agement Needs. 

This will be a talk and discussion 
that aims to lead to a searching self 
analysis. The elements that are 
fundamental to success in every 
field will be outlined. The talk will 
largely be inspirational in character. 

2. Iacreasing Production. 

A very brief outline of industrial 
history will be given, leading up to 
a description of the present indus- 
trial situation. The methods used 
in the past to increase production 
and the more important possibilities 
for the future will be outlined. An 
attempt will be made to arouse in 
the foreman a desire to analyze 
his own methods, and to find ways 
of improving. 

3. & 4. The Fundamental Principles 
of Handling Men. 

One of the most vexing problems 
of today is how best to get our fore- 
men to think seriously on the sub- 
ject of getting better results from 
the men under them. There are 
certain fundamental principles, the 
application of which will bring suc- 
cess. It is the aim of these two 
meetings to develop largely through 
round table discussions these prin- 
ciples, and to so impress them that 
the foremen will actually carry the 
principles back to their a and 
use them. 

(Continued on ns 5) 


RECOGNIZING THE CUSTOMER. 

An English mill recently introduce 
a novel element into a recent meeting 
of its Works Council by having a rep- 
resentative of a customer-firm ad- 
dress the Council on ‘“‘The Quality of 
Your Work as Received By Us.” 
Suggestions also were made by the 
speaker as to how he believed the 
service might be improved. 

At a general conference of Works 
representatives, convened to discuss 
the union demand for a large wage 
increase, the Directors of the same 
firm, gave a general survey of the 
present trade position. Posted on a 
blackboard were yearly figures show- 
ing the total amount paid in wages, 
dividends and taxes for the period 
1913-19. A full account of the meet- 
ing was given ip the plant publi- 
cation. 
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RETAIL PRICES AND WAGES SHOW DOWNWARD TREND 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 

Industrial conditions in this territory are 
exceptionally quiet. A large number of per- 
sons are out of employment, and the municipal 
authorities, also co-operating with the Provin- 
cial and Federal Governments, are trying to 
solve the difficulty. 

Something like 4,000 to 4,500 persons have 
applied for employment and relief at the Gov- 
ernment Employment Bureau, but there are a 
larger number than this out of employment. 

In order to keep running, an industry may 
, run on a reduction, but in general, there is 
very little being done in the way of wage re- 
ductions. There seems to prevail a resent- 
ment towards wage scale reductions. 

Rents are high. There has been a slight 
reduction on the weekly budget of the average 
household, of about 25 to 30 cents. 

The automobile industry seems to have 
suffered the worst, as several of the factories 
have shut down, throwing quite a number out 
of work. 

The city has made a ruling that 50 cents pei 
hour is to be the minimum rate for any man 
given relief in temporary employment, the idea 
being to not cause trouble through the offers 
made to give work at lower scales. 


BISBEE, ARIZONA 

Wages have been cut $1.00 a day for those 
receiving $5.35 or over, and eighty cents a 
day for those receiving less than $5.35, and 
20 per cent. reduction on the base rate for 
salaried employees. 

There has been some reduction in the cost 
of living, and rents and also some reduction 
of force by not filling vacancies when they 
occur. 

All mines working full time with reduced 
force, and very few of those dropped in re- 
ducing force remain in the district. Number 
of applicants about normal. Efficiency above 
normal. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

An industrial survey of Contra Costa, Ala- 
meda and San Francisco counties for PER- 
SONNEL shows 200,000 workers employed 
under normal conditions, with about 20,000 
out of work at present. Small wage reduc- 
tions are being made in some industries, but 
re-employment and starting wages are being 
maintained. Individual production has _ in- 
creased. Cotton mills are considering the cut- 
ting of wages. Shortage of coal makes no 
material difference, as the majority of plants 
use electric power and fuel oil. The transpor- 
tation situation is fair. But little reduction 
has been made in retail prices. 


DENVER, COL. 

A considerable number of men are out of 
work. Wages have been reduced in some in- 
dustries, principally through the laying off and 
rehiring at lower wages method. Commodity 
prices have been reduced in about the same 
proportion as in other sections, but rents still 
maintain their high altitude. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 

Out of approximately 9.000 workers em- 
ployed under normal conditions. only about 
250 are at present unemployed. Twenty-seven 
plants are working reduced daily hours; one 
is working three days a week; two are work- 
ing four days and seven are working five days. 
Although going rates are being maintained, 
starting rates are slightly lower. Individual 
production has increased. Only slight cuts 
have thus far been made by retailers in neces- 
sary commodities. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

A survey of seventeen plants show a de- 
crease in working force from 21,953 on July 1, 
to 16,656 on December 17. One plant is 
working 32 hours, one 40, one 42, three 44, 
one 45, eight 48, one 50 and one 51 hours. 


On July 1, thirteen plants were working 48 
hours, one 50, one 51, one 44 and one 46 
hours. Five of the plants are now working 


overtime. Two have decreased going rates, 
fourteen have not. Seven others expect shortly 
to make cuts. Although eight expect to cut 
starting rates, only two have done so thus far, 
fifteen maintaining the old hiring rate. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

In a survey, in which 160,000 workers were 
concerned, the reports indicate that business 
was approximately 65 per cent. of normal. 
There is no shortage of skilled, unskilled or 
female help in this locality, but on the con- 
trary, the reports of activities indicate a sur- 
plus. 

There have been shut-downs in the musical 
instrument line, clothing, shoes, foundries, 
automobiles and accessories. In the cothing 
industry, the working hours have been ar- 
ranged so as to give employees as many as 
possible without closing down entirely. 

With few exceptions, the wage rate is being 
maintained, while the starting or re-employ- 
ment rate seems to be lower. As to the indi- 
vidual production, there may be a slight in- 
crease in day-workers. Wage cuts are being 
considered in various lines of industry and 
some are already in effect. 

The coal situation at present seems to be 
satisfactory, insofar as Chicago is concerned, 
aud this also applies to transportation. We 
have no doubt that at least a majority of the 
industries have sufficient raw material on hand 
to resume or increase operations should the 
conditions warrant, but just to what extent or 
how long, is problematical. 

There is considerable price cutting in this 
territory, both in the wholesale and retail 
line, but owing to the usual Christmas buying 
this, no doubt, has not reached the point it 
will likely assume begirning with the new 
year. 


PEORIA, ILL. 

There has been a general, 
reduction of about 10 per cent. 

There also has been a favorable decline in 
rents and commodities. To date, rents having 
been reduced about 6 per cent. and commodi- 
ties 12% to 15 per cent., with conditions 
favorable for a further decline in each. 

The rate for common or unskilled labor has 
been reduced from 52%c. and 50c. per hour, 
to 40c. per hour. A general survey shows 
that about 3,700 men are out of employment 
at the present time. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Conditions in and around New Orleans are 
much easier than they have been, that is with 
relation to the employment of workers, both 
for the office and the plant, and while unem- 
ployment has not yet hit us as it has many 
sections, we look forward to a time when it 
will, although to a limited extent. Local 
employment bureaus report a greater number 
of applications being received each day. 

There has been no movement locally looking 
toward the formation of an Open Shop Asso- 
ciation, or the placing of all New Orleans 
industries on an open shop basis. Several 
months ago, however, metal trades workers 
made certain demands cf the employers which 
the iatter could not reasonably meet, and a 
strike was called. Prior to that time, all New 
Orleans machine shops were operated on a 
closed-shop basis. The employers were then 
forced to get together, and as a result they 
met the issue squarely by telling the union 
officials that they would employ men whether 
members of unions or not, and the strike was 
thus frustrated. Since then practically all of 
the old employees have returned, and there is 
now harmony between the employers and their 
employees, whereas formerly when the labor 
leaders dictated to both factions, dissension 
and antagonism prevailed. As you no doubt 
know. however, the open shop movement is 
rapidly spreading throughout the South, and 
in Louisiana and Texas it seems to be daily 
gaining momentum. 

Very few actual wage reductions have been 
made up to this time. although three big cot- 
ton mills here have just announced their in- 
tention of following the example set bv em- 
plovers of the textile industry in the North 
and East and cut wages soon. A cut of 20 
per cent. by one has been definitely announced, 
beginning January 1, and they all believe that 
a cut will be necessary if the mills are to keep 
running. 

The lumber industry, which is the largest 
industry of the South, is feeling the d'fference 
in the employment outlook. Many mills have 


gradual wage 


been forced to close down because of the lack 
of orders, and this has naturally resulted in 
some unemployment. large majority of 
those operating are Going so on four and five 
days a week schedules. In Georgia and Flori- 
da, Southern Pine manufacturers during No- 
vember reduced the wages paid to sawmill and 
logging labor from 15 to 25 per cent. Many 
Alabama and Mississippi mills made similar 
reductions December 1, after having made re- 
ductions in commissary prices averaging 40 
per cent. So far, no general reduction has 
been made in Louisiana and Texts, although 
living costs are declining and much colored 
labor returning from the North. Common 
labor in lumbering operations ranges from $2 
to $4 a day, depending on the locality. In 
many mills the labor turnover is now lower 
than it has been since July, 1914. 

Living costs in New Orleans and vicinity, 
of course, have declined considerably since 
September. Sugar has taken a big tumble, 
and is shortly expected to retail for 9 cents. 
A reduction in milk of one cent a pint has 
also just been made. Meat is cheaper now 
and probably will be cheaper later. Although 
local prices do not respond at once to Chicago 
market prices, it was noted with interest the 
beginning of this week that the wires from 
Chicago announced a reduction by Armour & 
Co. of fresh beef carcasses to between 14 and 
15 cents a pound. Light pork loins were 
brought down to 21 cents a a ound, and both 
figures are pre-war prices. is now 15 
cents cheaper than it was three mente ago. 

Retail clothing prices in New Orleans have 
been cut from 25 to as much as 65 per cent. 
under the peak prices, even those that existed 
ninety days ago. Some of the principal re- 
ductions were: 


Percent. 
Women’s clothing ..... vaceaaee eaccieh aa 50 
fe xr 30 to 40 
Heavy cotton goods, such as sheet- 
ings, outings, pillow cases, etc....... 65 
Ey GN GOD co basiccncscceczacs 25 
EE EE SED ocd ccwscecassscces 50 
Dl Sacer sbbweneeenacee wan oes eats 50 to 60 
SE adikwevetieesseseeeunkweewes 40 to 50 


Advances already have been announced in 
some cotton goods. Outing is perhaps the 
best example. This cloth, which has been 
selling at retail in New Orleans for some time 
at 19 cents a yard, is quoted at the mills at 
21 cents. There has been a very slight de- 
cline in metal materials, while crockery ware 
and glass ware still are advancing. The re- 
action referred to above, however, is to be ex- 
pected in all lines from time to time. 

Although there is now much large construc- 
tion going on in New Orleans, such as the 
erection of bank buildings and the like, and 
smaller homes to a limited extent are being 
built, there is still an unusually large shortage 
of living quarters, and no drop in rental values 
1s lokked to for some time. Lumber seems to 
have taken its liquidation, but building trades 
labor and other building materials are still on 
a high level, and until they come down, no 
great extension of building can be anticipated. 
The cost of lumber in the ordinary frame 
house, according to figures gathered by the 
Southern Pine Association, ranges from 28 to 
35 per cent. of the total cost, the largest item 
being labor. 


LANSING MICH. 

About 10,000 are out of work. Manufac- 
turers, however, are optimistic regarding the 
future. Piece work rates have been cut in 
practically all factoris. Commodity prices 
have fallen and nearly every merchant in Lan- 
sing is now having a special sale. 

Rents maintain their high level. Hiring 
rate for common and unskilled labor is 45 to 
50 cents. Starting’ rates in all cases will be 
lower. Production has increased. 


DETROIT, MICH. 

The situation in Michigan is not alarming. 
It is felt that the bottom of the unemployment 
situation has been reached and indications 
point to a starting up in January. The table 
will show the situation in the princ'pal indus- 
trial cities. The first colum shows the number 
employed at the peak last July; the. second 
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FOR DECEMBER IN REPORT FROM THIRTY-TWO CITIES 


the number of men now employed and the 
third the number out of employment and who 
should have work. 





Battle Creek - 11,000 4,000 3,000 
ee Ee vcaces 3,500 5,000 2,000 
NS Peer 320,000 210,000 75,000 
. ee 30,000 18,000 3,000 
Grand Rapids .. 45,000 18,000 5,000 
JOCRTOR .cvccsne 14,000 4,000 4,000 
Kalamazoo ..... 10,000 7,200 1,000 
LOUIE, ceccece 15,500 12,200 3,300 
Muskegon . 15,000 7,000 3,500 
POMS oeecceee 11,500 3,200 3,000 
DO kcavtue 12,000 7,000 3,000 

492,500 295,600 105,800 


The above, you will note, places the total 
capacity employment of the cities named at 
492,500—295,600 reported at present employed, 
leaving 196,900 to be accounted for. f this 
number 91,100 have either, it is said, returned 
to the farm, secured temporary work, or can 
afford to remain idle for the time being. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Although there are a number of people out 
of work and some of our industries are par- 
tially shut down, we believe that our section 
of the country has been fortunate as compared 
with the East and the far West. 

It is estimated by organized labor officials 
that approximately ten thousand people are 
out of work at the present time in St. Paul. 
This figure is undoubtedly based upon the 
number of union men who are at present un- 
employed and is probably a little high. This 
number will probably be slightly increased 
after the holidays, because of the fact that 
much of the slack is just now taken up by 
the large retail stores. 

A number of firms, particularly those en- 
gaged in the metal working trades and the 
clothing industries, have instituted wage re- 
ductions which vary from 10 per cent. to 20 
per cent. An effort has been made in all 
cases to make the wage reduction lag behind 
the reduction in commodity prices so that the 
worker will have the benefit of the doubt at 
all times. In several plants the total weekly 
wage has not been reduced, but the working 
hours have been increased. It is estimated by 
the superintendent of one of the leading de- 
partment stores that commodity prices, ex- 
clusive of food stuffs, have decreased almost 
33-1/3 per cent. since the time of the peak. 
Food stuffs are rapidly decreasing in price. 

Common labor is available now at almost 
any price, the prevailing rate being approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. under that of last summer. 
They are getting between 40 cents and 50 cents 
an hour. In the case of female labor, the 
State Minimum. Wage law requires that $12.00 
per week be paid. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

There are approximately 5,000 unemployed 
in and around Baltimore at the present time. 
There is a probability that in the near future 
some of the new industries will absorb at least 
this number. A few employers have reduced 
wages, but there does not seem to be any 
immediate indication of a general lowering of 
pay. A slight reduction in the price of certain 
commodities is noted. While there is a de- 
cided increase in the number of homes for 
rent, there seems to be no actual reduction in 
the rents. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

St. Louis is feeling the industrial “slump,” 
however not to the extent some other large 
industrial centers are, owing to diversified 
products. 

The automobile factories and automobile 
accessory institutions have felt the slump 
worse than others and as a result, plus the un- 
employed who have returned home, there are 
at present between 15,000 and 18,000 unem- 
ployed, principally unskilled, semi-skilled and 
office help. 

Wage rates have been cut some, principally 
on unskilled and semi-skilled labor, not to 
those who have been steady at work, but to 
new help being hired, to the extent of about 
5 cents per hour, i. e., laborers formerly hired 
at 45 cents now hired at 40 cents per hour. 

The above applies to male help, there being 


very little female help unemployed. No better 
a are expected much before March 
rst. 

No change in house rents, owing to shortage 
of apartments. However, no tendency in past 
sixty days to increase rents. 

Commodities, such as staples (sugar, pota- 
toes, certain cuts of meats, etc.) have dropped, 
however not sufficient to affect the cost of liv- 
ing over five per cent. A material drop in 
prices of clothing is expected. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Out of a normal working force of 12,000, 
-»yproximately 5,000 are now unemployed. 
One large plant has closed down entirely and 
the remainder are working short hours. Wage 
levels are being maintained, but the general 
feeling is that a reduction must be made 
sooner or later. No hiring is being done, so 
that no idea can be given regarding starting 
or re-employment rates. Retail prices have 
fallen slightly. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 

Approximately some 2,000 persons out of 
work here at the present time and the outlook 
for the immediate future is quite problemati- 
cal. No actual wage reductions have as yet 
been put into force, although. practically all 
plants are working on a reduced schedule as 
as to hours. The rates paid for common 
laborers would range from ‘42c. to 45c. for 
males, and 28c. to 36c. for females. The 
prices for commodities have in only a few in- 
stances begun to show appreciable decrease, 
namely clothing and meats, while rents have 
not shown any tendency to decrease. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 

Reports indicate about 3,500 unemployed. 
No noticeable reduction in wages, with the 
exception of shortening hours, which has been 
done to a great extent. Rents remain high, 
with an increase in a great many cases. Com- 
modities in general may have lowered, but 
taking everything into consideration, it has 
not been very noticeable. 


MONTOUR FALLS, N. Y. 

But twenty-five persons out of a total force 
of 800 are unemployed. The plant of the 
Shepard Electric Crane and Hoist Company 
is working night and day at the present time. 
No wage reductions are now contemplated. 
Coal and transportation situations are good 
and commodity prices have fallen to a level 
with surrounding towns. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 

Twelve hundred and thirty ovt of a normal 
force of 1.600 are working. All plants are 
working full time. Although going rates are 
heing maintained, lower hiring rates are pre- 
vailing. 


CORNING, N.Y. 

Four thousand out of a normal working 
force of 4,500 are on the job. The same situa- 
tion prevails in Corning as in Elmira regard- 
ing present and starting wages. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Tt is reported that there are from 70,000 to 
100,000 out of employment. We have no de- 
finite data on this point except that we know 
many factories are laying off men. As far as 
we know, no one has any very definite ideas 
as to the time when this situation will be re- 
lieved. The guesses vary from those who are 
optimistic, at two months, to the less opti- 
mistic, at five or six months. There seems to 
be a more or less general idea that conditions 
will begin to get hetter after the new admin- 
istration is in office; although this idea-is not 
substantiated by manv clear-cut reasons as to 
why conditions will improve. One might be 
lead to believe that a bad conditio nhas been 
made worse psychologically. The advertising 
men are of the opinion that on account of the 
tremendous reduction in buying, the whole 
condition will be remedied in a fairly short 
time, as the public will of necessity he forced 
to again start buying. 

Wages are here and there being reduced 
and in some instances with the approval and 
consent of the employees. New employees 
are generally starting at reduced wage scale. 


No sweeping reduction in the price of com- 
modities has been made, but in a good many 
individual articles, such as elothing, hats, 
musical instruments, shoes, etc., the price is 
being reduced from 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. 
in order to dispose of the quantities on hand. 
As far as we know, there have been only a 
very few instances where any reductions in 
rents have been made. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 

The results of a survey, made December 10, 
are as follows: Total working force in Man- 
chester Industries, 31,000; number covered b 
questionnaire, 25,000;; number working full 
time, 2,000; number working part time, 13,000; 
unemployed, 8,000 or 9,000 (estimated). 

The difference between the 15,000 who were 
found working and the 25,000 covered by the 
report would not necessarily indicate 10,000 
people out of work, as many laid off by the 
industries have either left town or obtained 
work in retail stores during the Christmas 
season. 

One textile concern, employing 15,000 
people under normal conditions, announced a 
shutdown from December 22 until January 3, 
after which they will start up on a three-day 
schedule, with a 22% per cent. reduction in 
wages. Another textile concern, employing 
about 5,000 has announced a wage reduction 
to take effect January 3. It is expected it 
will be 22% per cent. The shoe industry, 
employing 10,000 people under normal condi- 
tions, is running at about 25 per cent. capac- 
ity, but has not announced any reduction in 
wages, 

The cost of living has shown a reduction of 
about 15 points over the high period of last 
July, due mostly to reductions in food and 
clothing prices. Rents have not been reduced 
as the increases were not excessive during the 
last few years; they show about 27 per cent. 
higher than 1914. 


WEST HOBOKEN, N. J. 

The Schwarzenbach Huber Company, due to 
the depression in the silk industry, has been 
forced to reduce its production to 50 per cent. 
Finding it impractical to run the full mills at 
half time and desiring not to discharge one- 
half of its employees, all factories have gone 
on two shifts, one shift working in the morn- 
ing and one shift working in the afternoon on 
the same machines, thereby achieving the 
combination of reducing its output to 50 per 
cent. and maintaining its standards of delivery 
time and maintaining its full force of em- 
ployees at one-half time. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 

The Lumber Industry of the Pacific North/ 
west, Oregon and Washington, (Parts of 
Idaho, Montana and California), is 60 per 
cent. of the Industry of this Section. 

Markets for Lumber reflect the Freight 
Rates recently made effective to an extent 
os F eemeeed NO LUMBER IS BEING 


Hence mills are closing, men are being 
thrown out of work and the effect on other 
industries in this section is noticeable. 

The I.umber Industry here is working on a 
standard 8-hour day. In other Lumber sec- 
tions they have a 10-hour day. 

Wage reductions for common labor have 
occurred—$5.20 to $3.60, effective now, (and 
no work at any price). 

Commodities :—Retailers are slow in reflect- 
ing wholesale drops. 

Rents :—Still holding up to Peak Prices. 

Tendency for Labor in this section is to 
take any job offered at any price. 

Increased efficiency of labor is noticed, but 
is slow. Labor is peeved. Price of com- 
modities and living is not falling as fast as 
wages, they say. 

Lumber is being sold for less than the cost 
of production. The Farmers cannot realize 
on their crops. The Banks are holding the 
screws tight and on the whole, things are at a 
standstill, with a feeling of distrust on the 
nart of Tabor, making the propaganda of the 
Red fruitful. 

There is no apparent tendency of hopeful- 
ness. People are worried, anxious and dis- 
couraged. Those who did not save are sad- 
der—and wish for another trial. 
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KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH THE LAID OFF WORKER 


AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH CO. 


We are continuing our Industrial Relations 
connections wherever possible in various ways. 
We still extend the saving effected by the use 
of our Commissary to those who were laid off, 
and they are also kept in touch with organiza- 
tion activities, by mailing them the monthly 
house organ which they have requested. 

The advantages of our dispensary is further 
offered to them and used extensively by many 
who are not at present employed with us. We 
fulfill a moral obligation of still being inter- 
ested in their personal welfare and happiness 


regardless of the fact of where they are now 
employed. We still endeavor to serve those 
whom we can. 

With few exceptions the men themselves 


have expressed the desire to be re-employed 
when business picks up. We have had re- 
quests from as far as the State of Texas, that 
upon receipt of letter from us, they will be 
pleased to have their old positions back. We 
particularly desire to re-employ our old men 
in every case before taking on any new men. 
Changes of address are being received by us 
so that connection by mail will be had at all 
times. 

The Commissary price list is mailed as pub- 
lished and is very productive of results, insofar 
as the men and women still purchase from us. 

We have made arrangements with our group 
insufance company to re-open insurance poli- 
cies at time of re-employment of ex-employees, 
at the amount at which each was insured for 
hefore leaving the Company. This is under- 
stood by the employees at the time of their de- 
parture. 

Some of the articles in the Center Punch 
are written about employees who are not with 
us at present, but who were deserving in the 
past and will, we feel, again be re-employed 
with us. 


In a great many cases, we have assisted our 
employees in procuring work elsewhere, with 
the understanding that their jobs will be open 
with us again if they desire them. 


HOW OTHERS DO IT 


Whenever there is a reduction in our force, 
we take the men’s cards who have been laid 
off, put them in a separate file and then when 
we receive word that business is going to pick 
up, we go to the file and send out postal cards 
to these employees. 

The cards are filed in numerical order, ac- 
cording to department, so that it is an easy 
matter for us to send out for one department 
or for the entire force. 


There is not the seasonable fluctuation in 
our business that there is in some lines; fur- 
thermore, there is a great similarity in the 
work of the various departments, and when 
our dull season approaches, we absolutely dis- 
continue hiring anyone and maintain a proper 
balance by shifting people from one depart- 
ment to another. We also do a great deal of 
repairing, such as painting, rought carpenter 
work and more or less advanced packing—put- 
ting up in smaller packages goods that are 
used later in the season. 


The only method which we use, and as a 
matter of fact the only method we know of 
which would be considered effective, is to 
secure the man’s latest address and place on 
file with his record. In the event of our need- 
ing the man in the future, we would simply 
write him, saying his position was open. 


As the factory men left, a special file was 
kept by Departments giving the mailing ad- 
dress of these men. We have made no at- 
tempt to circularize these men in order to 
kep their addresses up to date, but through 
constant letter inquiries from these men this 
file has been maintained in pretty fair shape. 


The office men laid off were kept in touch 
with through a letter written about once every 
two months. Retrenchment in our stenogra- 
phic force makes it impossible to continue this 
work at this time. : 

As the men left our service they were given 
a card. We found that this card was greatly 
appreciated. In fact, men who had left us 
before this card was adopted, in some cases 
returned, asking for such a card. 


(Sample is shown on Page 11) 


Because we are a whole division with fac- 
tories located in different parts of the United 
States, we have been able to transfer tempor- 
arily from one factory to another people who 
constitute what is known as the “overhead” 
upon actual production work. In this way 
these people are given good factory experience, 
which will be of advantage to them when they 
have been returned to their original jobs; at 
the same time, our organization has been kept 
pracitcally intact. 

Those people who have been dismissed are 
usually the rank and file of the employees. 
Because of the fact that we have a standard 
system of employment records throughout the 
entire division, we are in pretty close touch 
with the situation in each factory. The 
different Industrial Relations Managers are 
keeping lists of those people wh ohave been 
dismissed, but who may wish to be re-em- 
ployed, and when the depression is over, these 
lists will be consulted with the idea of enlarg- 
ing the organization. 


We have transferred men from one Depart- 
ment to another and in this manner have 
avoided destroying our nucleus. In very rare 
cases it has been necessary to lay-off men from 
some Departments for a short period and 
then later hire them for other Departments 
when they returned. Hower, there is no set 
rule covering our policy and each is treated 
as an individual. 





DECEMBER LABOR REPORTS 
(Continued from Page 3) 

If freight rates are adjusted; if building 
materials go down as lumber did, and if Labor 
will do its part, a revival of building may de- 
‘elop. Thus our territory would reflect more 
hopefully. 


STARK COUNTY, OHIO 

Total plants reporting, 21; Maximum num- 
ber of employees, June, July and August, 
28.275; 4 plants are closed down, releasing 
1.775 employees; 6 plants are operating on 
short time with 5,630 employees; 11 plants are 
working full time with 7,255 employees; total 
working force in the 17 operating plants, 
12.880; released, 15,390. 

Several plants closed down during the Holi- 
days. They will resume with the reduced 
force as now used. 

One plant has posted notice of a 10 per cent. 
reduction in wages January 1, and another has 
expressed its intention to reduce 10 per cent. 
unless production is increased. These two 
plants have 650 employees. 

One plant has not reduced the wages of the 
men working, but are employing new laborers 
at 45 cents in place of 48 cents, as previously 
paid. 385 employees there now—maximum is 
600. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

The estimated number of men and women 
out of work at the present time is 15 per cent.‘ 

The outlook for the future is good, after 
January Ist. 

lage rates 
duced. 

There has heen approximately 11 per cent 
reduction in the retail prices of commodities, 
especially food stuffs. 

The price of coal has been slightly reduced. 

Rents are not being reduced. 

HAMILTON, OH:i0 

There has been no reduction in wages; a 
very strong effort made to hold up prices in 
clothing, coal, groceries, rents, etc. There is 
a noticeable cancellation of orders, and about 
50 ner cent. of workmen unemployed. 

However, there seems to be a feeling that 


have not been materially re- 


January 1, 1921 will mean lower wages and 
commodities greatly reduced. 


ALLIANCE, OHIO 

Many of all trades applying for work. Re- 
ducing of forces in all plants. Men are hold- 
ing to their jobs. Absenteeism has decreased 
to a minimum. Out of work 400. Wage re- 
ductions, none. Price of commodities, going 
down. Rents, no change. Working hours, 
on 8 hours and some only 3 and 4 days a week. 


ERIE, PA. 

Normal employing force, 24,000; number 
out of employment, about 4,000; common 
wage rate: men, 50 cents (factory)—women, 
30 cents. 

Some of the larger plants are still working 
full time, while some are forced to reduce even 
as far as 50 per cent. There have been no 
notable cuts in wage rate in Erie to date, ex- 
cept in two instances, but it may be necessary 
to cut shortly after the first of January. 

Business is generally reported as slow. The 
efficiency of labor has apparently come up. 
Commodities have not generally been cut, nor 
have rents. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
A survey of thirty crafts shows that less 
than 10 per cent. of each craft is out of em- 
ployment, and even a better showing for Hous- 
ton is reflected when it is considered that the 
majority of the unemployed are of the floating 
type, men who drift in from the North and 
East during the winter months, and it is the 
opinion that the unemployed of the thirty 
crafts constitute the bulk of the unemployed 
in Houston and would run about 7 per cent. 
for the labor living in the community. 
Common labor is not quite so fortunate. 
This class is getting more plentiful each day, 
and there is also some adjustment in wages 
effecting this group. Employers are finding 
it easier to obtain good labor at a satisfactory 
scale. This holds true in all crafts, as em- 
ployers are beginning to select in a way the 
workmen, which of course, means more effi- 
ciency and a greater production. 
very substantial reduction is noticed in 
prices of most of the commodities, more no- 


ticeable, perhaps, in the dry goods line than 
in any other. ‘ F 

There is apparently no reduction in rents. 
While building at the rate of about fifty com- 
»lete dwellings per month, the demand is such 
that prices of the past year prevail. 

Some of the larger lumber mills have found 
it necessary to close for the time being and, of 
course, there is quite a large surplus in this 
class of labor. here is also a marked de- 
pression in the cotton and wool trade, there 
being no demand either at home or abroad 
for the low grades. 


SEATTLE, WN. 

Number Out of Work: 12,000 to 15,000 in 
Western Washington, 6,000 to 8,000 of whom 
are in Seattle. z 

Outlook: By some is considered just a 
slack season while others believe we are enter- 
ing a depression period that will last two to 
three years. Many look for business to boom 
in the spring. ? 

Wage Reductions: No general reduction. 
Common labor, male, $5 per day; $5 to $6 for 
concrete work. Labor, female, $13.50—Public 
housekeeping, $18.00. 

Commodities: From May 1 to November 
1, reduction in food from 10 per cent. to 15 
per cent., with steady decline. 

Rents: Reduction in price of unfurnished 
houses. Slight reduction in furnished and 
unfurnished apartments, but not very general. 
No reduction in office rents, but increases 
occurring right along. 

Going back to wage reductions, will say 
there is about a 25 per cent. decrease in wages 
in all phases of the lumbering business, 
although board has not been decreased. One 
industry which made consistent increases with 
the cost of living percentages, is now de- 
creasing by the same rule. 





The December meeting of the New York 
Association of Personnel Workers was held at 
the New York Health Center, the addresses 
of the evening being by Dr. Anne T. Bing- 
ham of the Girls’ Service League on Mental 
Health and Dr. Kristine Mann of the Health 
Center. 
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OUTLINE COURSE OF TWELVE 
MEETINGS FOR FOREMEN 


(Continued from Page 1) 


5. Starting the New Worker Right. 
_ The impressions a man receives 
the first hour he is in a department 
have a very vital influence on his 
future service. The first month is 
by far the most important month of 
his service. It is important that 
every foreman should know some- 
thing of the methods used by the 
most progressive firms selecting new 
men and fitting them into the or- 
ganization. 
6. & 7. Compensation. 

The money a man receives is a 
very important part of his work re- 
lation. The various systems of 
wage payment will be studied, and 
some of the practical methods of 
justly rating men will be discussed. 
The discussion of the general wage 
payment systems will lead up to an 
explanation of just why our own 
system has been selected as the best 
possible for our needs. 

8. Teaching the Workman to Think 
Right. 

Quietly, but persistently, ‘‘mis- 
sionaries’” of unsound economic 
thought are working in every shop 
and factory in the country. Our 
foremen for the most part do not 
believe these doctrines, but not be- 
ing “smooth talkers’ they often 
fail to properly combat the argu- 
ments of the agitator. We must 
teach them the simple principles of 
economics and show them how to 
use them to disprove the theories 
of the self appointed ‘‘reformers.” 

9. Elementary Law. 

Some knowledge of the most 
elementary principles of the law 
and the rulings of the Industrial 
Commission are extremely helpful 
to any foreman. The talk on this 
subject will be given by an instruc- 
tor in the Y. M. C. A. law school, 
who has had many years of experi- 
ence and knows just what questions 
are likely to come up. 

10. Morale:—What it Is; 
Use It. 

Far seeing industrial executives 
are more and more realizing that 
good morale is as essential to a 
manufacturing program as it is ina 
military campaign. Morale can be 
built. The methods used by suc- 
cessful foremen and superintendents 
will be discussed. 


11. What Every Foreman Should 
Know About Production Records 
and Cost Keeping. 

The average foreman has little or 
no use for records and cost keeping, 
and because of this dislike often 
does things that vitiate the records 
that are kept. An understanding 
of the real purpose of records, and 
some of the principles should make 
the foreman much more willing to 
co-operate. 


How to 


12. The Future of Foremanship. 

A brief summary of the entire 
course will be given and the most 
important principles clinched. An 
attempt will be made to show each 
foreman where he can apply each 
principle to his own work. A short 
inspirational talk on the importance 
of good foremanship in helping in- 
dustry weather the probable storms 
of the next few years will close the 
course. 


The Teaching Method 


The meetings will partake more of 
the nature of round table discussions 
than of lectures. In general the in- 
structor will first briefly outline the 
subject, then get as much discussion 
as he can from the group. 


The instructor will endeavor to 
keep himself in the background, sim- 
ply guiding the discussion, clinching 
a good point here and there and fin- 
ally summing up and showing the 
practical application of the principles 
brought out. 


There will be some, but not too 
much, assigned reading and problem 
work. Great care will be exercised 
not to “show up” any foreman’s 
ignorance, particularly of the grade 
school subjects. The problems will 
be of a practical nature, taken from 
the everyday experience of the fore- 
man. The instructor will try always 
to be at the class meeting place 
twenty minutes early to give any of 
the foremen an opportunity to talk 
over with him any problems they do 
not care to discuss in general class 
meetings. 


THE VALUATION OF A REPRE- 
SENTATION PLAN 


(1) To establish a closer relationship be- 
tween worker and employer, which will make 
for a better understanding, the object of the 
two being identical. 

(2) To supply a means of direct communi- 
cation from any job in the factory to the man- 
agement. 

(3) To provide a ready means for improving 
living and working conditions. 

(4) To create an atmosphere of good fellow- 
ship, and cut out bickering and fault finding. 

(S$) To invite constructive criticism. 

, (6) To reduce friction and play the game 
air. 

(7) To discourage the “don’t care” attitude 
and encourage enthusiasm always keeping in 
mind pride in accomplishment, which means 
honest production. 

(8) To provide a channel through which 
people will be educated to accept the respon- 
sibility of their jobs and give better service. 

(9) To analyze wasteful practices, system, 
routing of work .nethods, any of the things in 
the factory that can be improved, and work 
with management to bring about such im- 
provement. 

(10) To arouse the co-operative principle 
in a department to make it forge ahead. 

(11) To encourage the value of discipline 
as the hest means to an end. 

(12) To oppose suspicion and prejudice and 
inspire confidence. 

(13) To preach a doctrine of quality for the 
performance of every job in the factory. 

(14) To get after the dissatisfied, disgruntled 
pessimistic chronic grumbler, and convert him 
to reason. 

(15) To substitute information direct from 
management for the mass of misinformation 
and speculation that so often prevails.—The 
Top Notcher. 


“HEALTH FIRST’ CAMPAIGN 
OUTLINE FOR INDUSTRIES 
(Continued from Page 1) 


etc., by more than one person should 
be abated; toilet rooms.should be 
painted with enamel or other hard 
surface that could be readily cleansed 
and show inviting appearance rather 
than repulsiveness and same should 
be well lighted and ventilated; thor- 
ough ventilating with all windows, 
or most all open at noon hour, (if 
lunch-room or restaurant is pro- 
vided), or after working hours, 
where weather conditions o rcertain 
processes do not permit of such dur- 
ing working hours; setting up exer- 
cises with windows open for a five 
minute period during the A. M. and 
P. M., for sedentary workers is bene- 
ficial and stimulates production; ad- 
justable height and back on chairs 
for women workers at machine oper- 
ations will pay dividends to the em- 
ployer in the increased industrial 
life of such workers as well as reduce 
fatigue and strain and other physical 
ills; in sitting operations the work 
bench should be adjusted to the 
chair, or the chair to the bench, to 
eliminate constrained posture; bare 
lamps should be shaded, dimmed or 
otherwise protected to minimize 
glare and same should be adequate 
and properly placed; dusts, fumes 
and gases should be adequately dis- 
posed of; individual metal lockers or 
exclusive locker room with hooks 
should be provided; goggles or 
masks should be provided for work- 
ers where there is excessive glare, 
dust, chips, etc., and same should be 
selected to fit the operation. 

Getting into touch and keeping in 
touch with industrial health bureaus, 
both municipal and state, for avail- 
able pamphlets and bulletins as re- 
late to current and revalent matters 
on industrial hygiene and sanitation; 
physical examinations on entrance ag 
a condition of accepting employment 
for all workers, or if that be not de- 
sired, then for workers on operations 
that require heavy lifting; excessive 
noise should receive attention; cloth- 
ing is important, especially nets or 
caps for females on power driven 
machines and shoes for females who 
are required to stand considerable 
should be of the common sense last 
and low heel; proper outer clothing 
for men should be encouraged. 

Elimination of health hazards and 
protection of the health of the 
worker in the plant is certain to de- 
crease absenteeism due to illness, re- 
duce labor turnover and create in 
the minds of many workers a condi- 
tion of mind that will strengthen 
their regard and increase their loy- 
alty to their employer. 


If each of us does his duty as he 
sees it; if each of us does what seems 
to him the right thing to do, we have 
done all that God or man can ask.— 
W. F. Johnson, in Tycos Fellowship. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


The pessimistic tone prevailing for 
the past few months seems to be 
gradually disappearing and in its 
place there is an undertone of opti- 
mism that increases in volume daily. 
Here and there the silver lining of 
the dark clouds that have been ob- 
securing the industrial skies begin to 
show and it is fast becoming the gen- 
eral opinion that the lowest point has 
been reached and that the next few 
weeks will see the beginning of a 
gradual return toward normal. 

Wages are coming down, it is true, 
but so are prices. With the Christ- 
mas trade out of the way, there is 
every liklihood that retail prices will 
drop to within a short distance of 
where they were in pre-war days. It 
is extremely probable that they will 
never again get down to the point 
reached during 1912-13. In-as-much 
as wages are unlikely to drop to the 
point where they were in those years, 
this fact is immaterial. As long as 
the purchasing power of the dollar 
gets somewhere near normal, all that 
the worker needs is the work. 

At this point it would seem to be 
the providence of the industrial 
heads to make and develope their 
plans for the good times coming. In 
many cases the changed conditions 
necessitate new or greatly changed 
organizations. Careful study of pro- 
duction methods is necessary in 
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order that when work is resumed the 
highest efficiency at the lowest cost 
may be secured. War time methods 
must be changed to peace time—and 
probably severe competition—meth- 
ods. In this period of slackening 
would seem to be the time to build 
the foundation for the future. 

In some quarters there has been 
the fear expressed that Employment 
and Personnel work would die out 
now that reconstruction was being 
effected. There need not be this 
fear. This fear is ungrounded. In- 
stead, there will be a greater field 
for the work. Based on common- 
sense and shorn of the frills of theo- 
rists, it will be a more integral part 
of industry than ever before. On 
the proper relationship between men 
and management rests the success 
of the industry. The bringing about 
of this relationship will require the 
services of men and women with 
good, hard common sense; who know 
the human equation and who will be 
able to accomplish real results, so 
that instead of being the non-pro- 
ductive branch it has heretofore been 
held, the Employment and Personnel 
Departments will be able to show 
real dollars and cents earnings to 
the company. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
of the 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA 


ARTICLE 1—NAME. 

The name of this organization shall be The 

Industrial Relations Association of America. 
ARTICLE 2—PURPOSES. 

The purpose of the organization shall be to 
study nad promote the various phases of In- 
dustrial Relations activities and to encourage 
the organization of and give assistance to local 
organizations of similar nature through the 
maintenance of central Administrative Offices 
and by such other means as the Board of 
Directors may determine. 

ARTICLE 3—MEMBERSHIP. 

1. Any local organization actively engaged 
in promoting the purposes of the [Industrial 
Relations Association of America may become 
a member upon acceptance of its application 
by a majority vote of the Board of Directors. 

2. Any individual, firm, association, organi- 
zation or corporation which cannot advanta- 
geously belong to a local group, for geogra- 
phical reasons, is eligible as a Business Mem- 
her and may become such upon acceptance of 
its application by the Board of Directors. 

3. Any individual, firm, association, organi- 
zation or corporation already affiliated with a 
local association is eligible to become a Sus- 
taining Member and may become such upon 
acceptance of its application by the Board of 
Directors. 

4. Any individual interested in the objects 
of this Association, but not eligible for mem- 
hership as above defined, is eligible as an As- 
sociate Member and may become such upon 
acceptance of an application by the Board of 


Directors. 
ARTICLE 4—DUES. 

The dues for the various classes of member- 
ship shall be fixed by the Board of Directors. 
ARTICLE 5—BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
AND OFFICERS. 

1. General direction of the affairs of the 
Industrial Relations Association of America 
and the control of all property belonging to 
the Association shall be vested in a Board of 
Directors, which shall consist of the Officers 
of the Association, one representative from 
each Group Membership, and that number of 
representatives of Business’ Memberships that 





shall be nearest one-fourth the number of rep- 
resentatives of Group Memberships. 
representative of the Group Members 
shail be chosen by each Group and his election 
certified to the Administrative Offices. 

‘ he representatives of the Business 
Memberships shall be elected within thirty 
days after the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation by and from their official delegates and 
shall serve for a period of three years. 

5. The Board of Directors shall elect a 
President, seven Vice-Presidents, a Secretar 
and a Treasurer. 

6. The officers and the Managing Director 
shall form the Executive Committee and will 
have general executive control of the affairs of 
the Association. 

7. The Executive Committee may appoint, 
subject to the approval of the Board of Direc- 
tors, a Managing Director, who shall have 
charge of the Administrative Offices and who 
will be the executive representative of the 
Board in transacting the business of the Asso- 
ciation. He shall be an ex-officio member of 
the Board of Directors. 

8. Meetings of the Board of Directors may 
be called by the President and shall be called 
by him on the written request of five members 
of the Board. At any regular or special meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors, one-fourth of 
the members of the Board shall constitute a 
quorum and each member shall be entitled to 
one vote. 

9. Any vacancy occuring among the offi- 
cers of the Association shall be filled by the 
Board of Directors. Vacancies occuring in 
the Group representatives on the Board of 
Directors shall be filled by the local group 
concerned. Vacancies on the Board of Direc- 
tors among Business Member representatives 
shall be filled by the Board of Directors until 
the next election of Directors, when the repre- 
sentatives of the Business Members shall fill 
the vacancy. 

10. At any regular or special business 
meeting of the Association or on mail ballots, 
each group membership shall be entitled to as 
many votes as there are members of the par- 
ticular group shown on the last statement of 
dues paid by the local group to the Industrial 
Relations Association of America. 

Each business member in good standing 
shall be entitled to One vote. 

ARTICLE 6—MEETINGS. 

1, There shall be an annual meeting of the 
Association, at a time and place to be deter- 
mined by the Board of Directors. 

2. Special meetings of the Association may 
be called by the Board of Directors or the 
Executive Committee and shall be called upon 
receipt at the Administrative Offices of a 
written request from ten local groups. 

3. One-fourth of the voting strength of the 


‘total members, present in person or by repre- 


sentative shall constitute a quorum for any 
regular or special business meeting of the 
members of the Industrial Relations Associa- 


tion. 
ARTICLE 7—MAIL BALLOT 

The Board of Directors or Executive Com- 
mittee shall have authority to submit by mail 
hallot to the voting members of the Associa- 
tion any questions requiring action of the 
members as a whole. 

ARTICLE 8—ADMINISTRATIVE 
FFICES. 

The Administrative Offices shall be located 
as determined from time to tome by the Board 
of Directors. 

ARTICLE 9—ARREARAGES. 

Action on arrearages shall be determined by 

the Board of Directors or Executive Commit- 


ARTICLE 10—RESIGNATIONS. 

Members may resign upon payment of in- 
debtedness to the Association and shall there- 
hy forfeit all rights and title to the assets and 
privileges of the Association. 

ARTICLE 11—COMMITTEES. 

The President, by and with the approval of 
the Executive Committee, may appoint such 
standing and special committees as may be 
deemed necessary. 

ARTICLE 12—AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments to this Constitution may be 
made by a two-thirds vote of the voting mem- 
hers present at the Annual Meeting or by a 
two-thirds vote on a mail ballot. 
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WHAT THE MAGAZINES OFFER: 


IRON TRADE REVIEW (Nov. 11)— 
Indorse American Plan League. 
(Also reprinted by Associated Employers of 
Indianapolis. ) 
100 PER CENT. (December)— 
Dealing with Men, Not Plans (S. R. Rec- 
tanus). 
— Our Own Medicine (Walter D. Ful- 
er 


Saving Dollars at the Cost of Saving the 
Worker’s Face (Whiting Williams). 
Organizing a Wage Board (George W. 
Veale). 
Time Study Serves Management and Worker 
(William Baum). 
Increasing Production 75 Per Cent. with a 
Bonus (E. H. Heller). 
JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 
(December)— 
Some Industrial Eye Affections (John C. 
Bridge). 
Health in Mercantile Establishments (Ar- 
thur B. Emmons, 2d, M. D.). 
Accidents in Textile Mills (Donald S. Gates). 
NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS (Dec. 6)— 
Saving Men and Money (Louis Resnick). 
(Story of Bethlehem Steel Co. Work). 
IRON TRADE REVIEW (Nov. 18)— 
A Plea for Industrial Education (L. W. 


Wallace). 

RAILWAY AGE (Nov. 19)— 

Lehigh Valley Stock Selling Plan. 

JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 

(November)— 
Incentive and Output (L. C. Marshall). 

THE IRON AGE (Nov. 4)— 

Employees Rewarded for Self Protection 
(J. T. Ryerson). 

NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS (Nov. 29)— 

Shop Standards and Fatigue (Bernard J. 
Newman). 

BUSINESS CHRONICLE (Oct. 23)— 

A Constructive Study of the Labor Problem. 
(Report of Committee on Labor Relations, 
Seattle C. of C.) 

THE OPEN SHOP REVIEW (Nov.)— 

Americanism in Industry. 

The High Cost of Strikes. 

Farm Product Slump and Wages and In- 
dustrial Conditions. 

THE FREEMAN (Dec. 5)— 

The Guild Idea Advances (Ordway Tead). 
THE INDUSTRIAL DIGEST (Nov. 15)— 
As a Banker Sees It (Francis H. Sisson). 
The White Company Plays the Game (J. W. 

Hart). 

THE SURVEY (Dec. 11)— 
Three Shifts In Steel (S. A. S.). 
Immigration and Unemployment 

Leiserson). 
THE NEW REPUBLIC (Nov. 17)— 
Coal (Walter N. Polakov). 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT (Dec.)— 
Solving the Housing Problem (Hoover and 
others). 

The Men Who Did Not Strike (S. H. Bul- 
lard). 

The Sccond Step in Employing Women (Ida 
M. Tarbell). 

A Plan For Sick Leave With Pay (M. R. 
Machol). 

Things I Have Learned About Employment 
Departments (Russell Waldo). ‘ 

Common Labor Responds to Incentives (J. 
D. Town). 

The Foreman That Industry Needs Today 
(J. M. Voorhees). 

What Workers Think About the Manage- 
ment (Albert Fry). 

NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS Dec. 13)— 
Should Prizes be Given for Safety Work. 

JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


(W. M. 


(December)— 

Labor Conditions in Detroit (Myron F. 
Watkins). natin, 

Labor Policy of the U. S. Shipping Board 
(H. B. Drury). 


SUGGESTION SYSTEMS 

The National Safety Council, 168 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has issued a sup- 
plement to its Safety’ News, dealing entirely 
with Suggestion Systems. In addition to go- 
ing into detail regarding the idea, a number 
of forms are shown. The publication may be 
obtained by sending twenty-five cents to the 
Safety Council. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


EMPLOYEES’ MAGAZINES — Peter F. 
O’Shea. The - W. Wilson Co., New 
York. Although in his preface the author 


asserts the book does not aim to teach any- 
body anything, the ten chapters convey a very 
pointed message to both the editor of the 
magazine just starting and to the guiding 
hand of the already established publication. 
The possibilities of good to be accomplished 
through the use of a house organ are clearly 
pointed out and the actual machinery to be 
brought into play to build a firm foundation 
for the new message carrier is definitely out- 
lined. In these days of big business with 
the wide gap between men and management, 
there is no better means of getting company 
policies and company ideas across to the 
men than the plant publication. It may 
also be made to knit closer together the 
workers in each department and the de- 
partments as a whole. Much valuable in- 
formation may be secured by both editors 
and higher executives by reading O’Shea’s 
advice. 

STANDARD PRACTICE IN PERSONNEL 
WORK-~—Eugene J. Benge, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. The Wilson 
Co., New York. Instead of absolutely 
fixing what may be termed a standard prac- 
tice, the author has put into concise shape 
the experiences of successful departments, 
allowing the reader to select those that 
would most accurately need particular needs. 
Chapters are devoted to each Personnel 
Audits, Job Analysis, Community Study, 
Labor Turnover, Organization of Personnel 
Departments, Selection by Mental and Skill 
Tests, Rating Ability, Education and Train- 
ing, Health Supervision, Incentives and 
Wages, Employee Representation, Records, 
Research and Working Force Maintainance. 
Each chapter is followed by a bibliography 
of books and articles on the particular sub- 
ject. There are various reprints and a 
Foreword by Daniel Bloomfield. There is 
considerable of value in the book, particu- 
larly to those seeking light on the subject 
of Personnel Management. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


CONSTRUCTIVE LABOR POLICIES — 
Myron Jermain Jones. Reprint from Fin- 
ance and Industry, October 2. Points to 
necessity of developing spirit of mutuality 
among workers and management. 

MEXICO TODAY—Bulletin, The American 
Exchange National Bank, New York. Re- 
port of trip with members of Chamber of 
Commerce of Houston, Texas. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION — Report of 
Pittsburgh National Convention of Society 
of Industrial Engineers. Cloth $2.50; paper 
$2.00. George C. Dent, 327 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago. 

THE SCHOOLING OF THE IMMIGRANT 
—Frank B. Thompson. The first of the 
Americanization studies conducted under 
the direction of the Carnegie Corporation. 
Tells of various plans to teach the English 
language and educate in American citizen- 
ship. $2. In combination with The Survey, 
$5. 112 East 19th Street, New York. 

AMERICA VIA THE NEIGHBORHOOD— 
John Daniels. Second of the Americaniza- 
tion studies. Not only in politics, but in 
education, recreation, arts, housing, cost of 
living, the immigrant is shown as seeking 
vital connection with the tide of native pro- 
gress. $2. 

THE NEW UNIONISM IN THE CLOTH- 
ING INDUSTRY-—J. M. Budish and George 
Soule. A study of the program and meth- 
ods of the most successful labor organiza- 
tion of the country. 

PROFITS, WAGES AND PRICES—David 
Friday. Dr. Friday served at Washington 
during the war period and his book is an 
analysis of economic data 

INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES AND 
TRAINING FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS 
—Bulletin No. 13 of the Women’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor. Free on appli- 
cation to U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D 


2400 BUSINESS BOOKS AND GUIDE TO 
BUSINESS LITERATURE — John Cotton 
Dana. Contains a varied list of books, ma- 
gazines, directories, business services, gov- 
ernment reports and other printed matter 
relating to all phases of business. $5. The 
H. W. Wilson Co., New York, City. 

STANDARD PRACTICE IN PERSONNEL 
WORK—Eugene J. Benje. The findings of 
the author formerly in the Industrial Rela- 
tions Department of the Atlantic Refining 
Company, are presumed as guides for those 
planning to install personnel departments 
and has suggestions for departments already 
in operation. $3. The H. W. Wilson Co., 
New York City. 

EMPLOYEES MAGAZINE—Peter F. O’Shea. 
How to start a house organ and make it 
worth-while to the worker reader. The 
author was formerly editor of “Helix,” plant 
organ of the Greenfield Tap & Die Co., and 
connected with Factory and System. $1.80. 
H. W. Wilson Co., New York City. 

THE FOREMAN—AN EFFICIENCY EN- 
GINEER—P. L. Burkhard. Reprint from 
“Co-Operation,” October, 1920. P. L. Burk- 
hard, The Burkhard-Griswold Co. 

A COMMUNITY RECREATION PRO- 
GRAM—Haynes and Matson. A commun- 
ity recreation program arranged for Cleve- 
land, but adaptable to other industrial cities. 
Part of Cleveand Foundation Recreation 
Survey. Fifty cents. The Cleveland Foun- 
ame, 1215 Swetland Building, Cleveland, 

io. 

ONE YEAR OF OPEN SHOP—The result 
of one year of open-shop in Miami, Florida. 
Free. The Greater Miami Employers’ Asso- 
ciation, 309 Burdine Building, Miami, Fila. 

INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE—S. D. Hubbard. 
Reprint by New York Department of 
Health. Free. New York Municipal Li- 
Sreaye Room 512, Municipal Building, New 

ork. 

COMPARISON BETWEEN TWO SCALES 
FOR, ESTIMATION OF INTELLIGENCE 
—Harry Dexter Kitson. Reprint from Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, December, 1919. 
Harry Dexter Kitson, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF 
SALES ENGINEERING AND SALES 
OPERATING DEPARTMENTS—Abstracts 
of committee reports on questionnaire by 
The Taylor Society. Bulletin of The Taylor 
Society, December, 1920. The Taylor So- 


ciety, 29 West 39th Street, New York. 
Fifty cents. , 
PROCEEDINGS, SIXTH INTERNA- 


TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INDUS- 
TRIAL ACCIDENT BOARDS — Meeting 
held in Toronto, September 23-26, 1919. 
Bulletin 273, U. S. Department of Labor. 
Free on application to Department of Labog, 
Washington, D. C. 

IMMIGRATION AND INDUSTRIAL 
PROSPERITY—William H. Barr, Presi- 
dent Inter-racial Council. A defense of the 
foreign born worker and the ways he may 
be brought closer to the heart of his adopted 
country. Free from the Inter-racial Coun- 
cil, 120 Broadway, New York. 

HEALTH FIRST READER — William S. 
Groom. A test book for the teaching of 
hygiene to children. Contains pictures and 
stories in verse applying to preventative 
measures for improper habits. Ten cents 
each, and less in quantities. Strowbridge 
Lithographing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AVAILABLE 


Employment Manager or Supervisor of In- 
dustrial Relations will be at liberty after Janu- 
ary ist. Training and experience covering 
period of ten years, during War period, having 
conducted one of the largest Eamogment De- 
partments in the Unit States. eferences 
from present employer. Familiar with shop 
practice and working conditions, genial per- 
sonality, good judgment of human nature— 
good executive ability—-cheerful disposition, 
45 years old, married. Good reason for mak- 
ing change. Would consider position in any 
pare of the country, preferably in the Middle 

est. 

Address communications to B. F. R., care of 
Personnel, Orange, 
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UNEMPLOYMENT FUND 
PREVENTS LOSING MEMBERS 

Some years ago an Unemployment 
Fund was established by a New Eng- 
land concern. Since that time all 
the lay-offs have been made under 
the provision of the articles govern- 
ing the use of this fund. The essen- 
tial points are as follows: 

“If there is a shortage of employ- 
ment in any part of the plant, the 
actual laying off of any employee 
shall be avoided whenever possible 
by temporarily transferring him to 
other parts of the plant where there 
may be work. In laying off and 
transferring employees because of 
lack of work, as far as possible the 
employee of longer service should be 
laid off or transferred last. 

All employees who are not on a 
weekly or monthly salary, and are 
not specifically employed in a tem- 
porary position, are eligible for the 
Unemployment Compensation, regard- 
less of length of service. Moreover, 
whenever an employee on weekly 
salary has his pay stopped because of 
unemployment, he shall become eligi- 
ble for Unemployment Compensation. 
An employee who is discharged is not 
eligible for Unemployment Compen- 
sation, but in all cases of discharge 
because of lack of work, the em- 
ployee shall be given two weeks’ 
notice, or its equivalent in pay and 
the expense charged to the Unem- 
ployment Fund. 

Compensation shall be paid for all 
unemployment in excess of one pay- 
roll day, including holidays, in one 
pay week, and of two payroll days, 
exclusive of holidays, in any four pay 
weeks. No lay-offs of less than half 
a day at one time shall be considered 
as unemployment. Whenever in the 
opinion of the Unemployment Fund 
Committee the condition of the fund 
permits, compensation shall be paid 
on the basis of the employee’s hourly 
rate, or in the case of those paid on 
the production basis, on the basis of 
the average hourly earnings for the 
previous six weeks as follows: 

Employees with dependents............ 

80% of regular rate 

Employees without dependents... 

60% of regular rate 

A distinct line is made between 
employees discharged and those laid 
off. Any employee whose service is 
such that the concern feels that it 
shall need him again when business 
conditions improve, is not discharged, 
but is laid off. He then comes under 
the provision of the Fund. So far 
they have been able to handle most 
cases under the paragraph which re- 
quires transfers whenever possible. 
At the present time they have about 
one hundred employees who would 
be laid off on account of lack of work 
in their own department now work- 
ing in other departments where there 
is enough work to keep them busy. 
It has been their good fortune that 
when work was slack in one depart- 
ment it was good in another. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

The Manchester group has elected 
the following officers: Chairman, 
George M. Belcher; Vice-Chairman, 
John H. Rice; Secretary, John I. 
Putman; Treasurer, Bennett Wells. 

“The Human Element in Industry”’ 
was the subject of Hon. Joseph 
Buffington, U. S. Court of Appeals, at 
the December meeting of the Pitts- 
burgh group. 

C. S. Ching, Vice-President of the 
I. R. A. A. and head of the Industrial 
Relations work of the U. S. Rubber 
Co., was the speaker at the December 
meeting of the Chicago group. 

J. Byron Deacon, assistant to the 
President, Vulcan Iron Works, is the 
new President of the Jersey City 
group. 

Vice-President Mark M. Jones was 
the speaker at the December meeting 
of the Industrial Supervisors’ Club of 
Reading, Pa., his topic being ‘‘The 
Goal of Industrial Relations.’’ Nearly 
500 persons, ranging from Presidents 
down to Supervisors, were at the 
meeting. 

H. L. Gardner, in charge of Per- 
sonnel Relations of the E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, told 
the Newark group about the shop 
representation scheme of his com- 
pany, at the December meeting. Offi- 
cers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, E. S. Pratt, The Celluloid Co.; 
Vice-President, H. E. K’Burg, Hyatt; 
Secretary, M. A. Clark, duPont Co., 
Arlington plant; Treasurer, S. T. 
Simmonds, The Celluloid Co.; Trus- 
tee, A. W. Ross, Westinghouse Lamp 
Co., Bloomfield. 

The Cleveland group held three 
meetings during December. Ralph 
G. Wells, Secretary, Boston Employ- 
ment Managers’ Association, spoke 
at the December 1 session; E. Arthur 
Roberts, newspaper man, at the De- 
cember 17, and Dud Kennedy at the 
December 30th one. Wells and Ken- 
nedy spoke on industrial relations 
conditions and Roberts on Immigra- 
tion. 

Carleton Brown, General Manager 
of the Corona Typewriter Co., Gro- 
ton, N. Y., was the speaker at the De- 
cember meeting of the Industrial Re- 
lations Association of the Elmira Dis- 
trict, his subject being ‘“‘The Value 
of a Stated Employment Policy.”’ 


NEW PLANT PUBLICATION 

The ‘“‘C-T Workers Review” made 
its initial appearance in December. 
It is published by the Employment 
Department of the Craddock-Terry 
Company, Lynchburg, West Va., a 
member of the I. R. A. A. The first 
issue is well edited and contains 
much good material. May it have a 
long and useful life. 


“Steel Craft,’’ the plant publica- 
tion of the American Tube and 
Stamping Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has 
suspended for an indefinite period. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION 
OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
J. Alexander, M. D., Health Officer 


It would seem well to draw partic- 
ular attention to the following fac- 
tors in accident prevention. 

1. Provision for proper lighting 
and ventilation in industrial plants. 

2. Adoption of safeguards on all 
machines, etc., that are likely to 
cause accident. 

3. The avoidance of loose clothing 
of any kind that may become entang- 
led in a belt or gear. 

4. Goggles should be provided and 
worn whenever there is danger of 
foreign material frying in the eyes. 

5. Tools of every description should 
be properly racked in a convenient 
location and the floor kept clear of 
all material that might result in a 
fall. A board should never be thrown 
with a nail left in it—only a second 
is required for its removal and this 
precaution may save the man or his 
fellow-worker many weeks of suffer- 
ing. 

6. Habitual carelessness of em- 
ployees should be strongly sup- 
pressed even though it entails the 
transfer of the offender to some 
other department where the work is 
of the fool-proof variety. 

7. Repeated medical examinations 
should be required of all employees 
engaged in hazardous occupations in 
order to determine their physical fit- 
ness for that particular class of 
labor. 

8. Prompt and skilled surgical at- 
tention should ‘be obtained immedi- 
ately after injury. 

Avoidance of overfatigue, a care- 
ful attention to all minor cases of 
sickness and accident with a close 
observance of the ordinary rules of 
personal hygiene will further our 
effort to assist the employee in acci- 
dent prevention at his particular 
plant or station.—Baltimore Gas and 
Electric News. 


CONTRACTORS TO MEET 
The second annual conference of 
the Associated General Contractors 
of America will be held at the Hotel 
Grunewald, New Orleans, January 
25, 26 and 27. 


GUILD IDEA ADVANCES 

An interesting article on ‘The 
Guild Idea Advances,” by Ordway 
Tead of the Bureau of Industrial Re- 
search, New York, appears in the 
December 8 issue of the Freeman. 
The origin of the idea is explained 
and the work being carried on and 
planned is detailed briefly and 
clearly. 


WANTED 
Copies of forms used by foremen 
in reporting to Employment Office 
every three months on type and per- 
formance of men under them. Send 
to Administrative Offices, Box 152, 
Orange, N. J. 
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THIS KIND OF MANAGER 
IS THE ONE MAKING GOOD 

This is the way one factory man- 
ager feels about the maintaining of 
the proper relationship between the 
Management and men. The state- 
ment, headed ‘“‘Our Position on In- 
dustrial Relations’ appeared in the 
plant publication. 

“Industrial Relations means the relations 
between employees as human beings and the 
Company as perhaps a somewhat intangible 
thing, sometimes considered to be _ soulless. 
These relations rest amost entirely: upon con- 
fidence or credit just as financial credit rests 
upon what the people beieve yo will do. So 
the trust of employees in their Company or 
the trust of the management in the employees 
is based upon what we believe the other will do. 

I have recently heard a remark made by one 
of our employees, that has among other things 
made me again consider the matter of confi- 
dence. This employee had a grievance that 
‘e failed to present because, as he said, ‘“‘I 
presume the Company won't bother with that 
now that they can get plenty of help.” 

We wish to go on record with our employees 
that we do not intend to carry on only good 
fair-weather Industrial Relations. ‘We have 
committed ourselves in two definite ways to 
carry no decent treatment of our employees. 
The first is by the offer to employees to form 
and elect a Factory Council. This Factory 
Council is to function at all times whether we 
can get plenty of help or not and is a definite 
means of bringing up any and all matters. 
The second is by nailing over our doors the 
Golden Rule. This rule works both ways, 
for the Company and for the employees. 

f at any time any employee or employees 
feel that this rule is not being lived up to, 
they are free to carry it first to their Fore- 
man and then to the Factory Council or In- 
dustrial Relations Manager, or if they prefer 
to the Superintendent or Factory Manager. 
Even then if it is felt that we have not been 
fair we stand ready at any time to allow you 
to stand ready at any time to allow you to 
submit the matter to those beyond the Fac- 
tory Manager for decision. 

While at this time it is very essential that 
we economize in every way possible, consis- 
tent with good business and proper Industria! 
Relations, we do not intend to curtail or 
economize in a spirit of unfairness. It is un- 
questionably true that we can get better work- 
manship, better results in times when business 
is dull than at other times, but we do not in- 
tend to lay off any one for poor workmanship 
unless their workmanship is poor, nor to lay 
off any one if we can find legitimate work for 
that person which would keep our cost at a 
minimum. 

May we again state that we believe our par- 
ticular industry is very fortunate at this time 
in having as much work to do as we have, and 
in being able to maintain as nearly full em- 
ployment as we are maintaining. We some- 
times have curtailments or necessary changes 
in the kind of goods which grieve those man- 
aging the Company as much as those making 
the goods, even though we may not lose part 
of a day’s pay as does the employee. 

We hope, however, that the credit of the 
Company in the form of- confidence of their 
employees will still remain as good as it ever 
has been, and that every one will have full 
confidence that we can treat you as fairly now 
and in the future as ever before.”’—Factory 
Manager. 


OUR FOREMAN MEETINGS 

Things must be done together in 
business; brains merged, ideas pooled, 
policies deliberated and judgment 
combined. The method which sev- 
eral centuries of expenience in every 
sort of organization work has shown 
to be the best to accomplish a defin- 
ite task, is that of working through a 
committee. The same principle is 
now found equally valuable in busi- 
ness management, for the purpose of 


“putting heads together” systemati- 
cally. Committees and conferences 
may be either powerful team-effort 
or time-wasters, according to how it 
is done. 

CHIEF ADVANTAGES 

The chief advantages of conference and 
committee methods are summed up as follows: 

(a) They stimulate each participant through 
personal contact with his colleagues. 

(b) They promote harmony between de- 
partments, the heads or representatives of 
which participate by being given an oppor- 
tunity to discuss differences of opinions and to 
work out jointly a concerted plan of action. 

(c) They promote efficiency by the inter- 
change of opinions and experiences at first 
hand. 

(d) They create a spirit of personal respon- 
sibility in every participant for the ideas gen- 
erated at the conference. 

(e) They widen the perspective of every 
participant. 

(f) They methodize and economize the time 
and energy of the participants, who are thus 
not disturbed by haphazard conferences when- 
ever some one “happens” to think of some- 
thing that needs discussion. 

(g) They offer an opportunity for discov- 
ering promising lieutenants and understudies. 

(h) They clarify in the minds of the parti- 
cipants their own work and its relation to 
that of the other departments. 

(i) They give the heads of the firm an 
opportunity to compare the participants as to 
mental efficiency. 

Every participant should exert himself and 
contribute actively to the meeting, either in a 
leading way or in the discussions.—The Bunt- 
ing Shop News. 


SUPERVISORS HAVE CLUB 

Seven hundred industrial supervi- 
sors in the Reading, Pa., district, are 
banded together for the purpose of 
analyzing their duties and develop- 
ing their opportunities. 

Their program for the year is as 
follows: 

JANUARY 14— 

“Supervision and Right Relations.” 

Mever Bloomfield, Boston, Mass. 
FEBRUARY 4— 

“Women in Industry.” 

Miss Mary Anderson, Director Women’s 

Bureau, | a eee of Labor, Washington. 
MARCH 1 

“What’s a the Worker’s Mind.” 

Dr. Chas. Stelzle, Labor Church, New York. 
APRIL 12— 

“The Trend of American Industry.” 

Dr. Lee Galloway, New York University, 

New York. 

MAY 10— 

“Production, Economic Facturs, Ete.’ 

Dr. J. H. Willits, University of Penna., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

MAY 27— 

“The Interpreters in Industry.” 

Mr. F. R. Pleasonton, Gen. Mgr., The Par- 

ish Mfg. Corp., Reading, Pa. 

Among those who have spoken are 
Earl Morgan, Curtis Publishing Co., 
A. <A. Mitten, Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Co., both of Philadelphia, 
and Mark M. Jones, Vice-President 
of the I. R. A. A. The officers are: 
President, Arthur B. Clark, Fore- 
man, P. & R. Shops; Vice-President, 
Miss E. V. Price, The Narrow Fabric 
Co.; Secretary and Treasurer; How- 
ard G. Welch, Y. M. C. A. 


, 


STETSON TURNOVER 23.95%. 

The Employment Department of 
the John B. Stetson Company, Phila- 
delphia, reported 939 men and 
women hired during the year ending 
September 1; 1032 discharged or 
left, the turnover being 23.95%. ‘Ine 


present force is 4088. 

The Dental Department reported 
total sittings of 1,526 during the 
period from March 22 to September 
1, 1920. Treatments numbered 565; 
silver fillings 586; cement fillings 
168; synthetic fillings 110; extrac- 
tions 298; cleanings 227; emerrzency 
cases 185; abscesses 48; pyrrohea 
cases, gingivitis cases 19. The Medi- 
cal Department reported 1003 exam- 
inations. The Welfare Visitor made 
2182 calls. The Rest Room Dispen- 
sory treated 8,328 cases, including 
2061 re-dressings. 


$40,000 INCOME DECREASE 
The 1918 income tax returns as 
just reported show that 5,264 fewer 
persons paid income taxes on $40,000 
as did in 1917. The number paying 
on from $2,000 to $3,000 increased 
76% over 1917. The figures: 
Average No. of 


Returns 


Income Classes ax 
-$2,232,354.571 $26,481,602 


$1,000 to $2,000... 


$2,000 to $3,000. ....3,626,824,833 35,415,344 
$3,000 to $5,000. ....3,535,219,007 82,928,720 
$5,000 to $10,000... .2,145,690,016 93,057,963 


$10,000 to $25,000...1,736,548,050 142,488,679 
$25,000 to $50,000... 978,042,710 130,240,648 
$50.000 to $100,000.. 679,720,737 147,428,655 
$100,000 to $150,000. 284,106,740 95,680,064 
$150,000 to $300,000. 305,024,817 136,155,916 





$300,000 to $500,000. 144,545,428 79,164,847 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 119,075,548 69,834,148 
$1,000,000 and over. 137,486,892 88,885,249 
Total..... $15,924,639,355 $1,127,721,835 

Income Classes Total Tax 


Net Income 
“a $17.46 1,516,938 
23.66 ar 





$3,000 to $5,000....... 88.95 2,336 
$5.000 to $10,000...... 291.39 319,386 
$10,000.to $25, 000..... 1,222.01 116,569 
$25,000 to $50,000.. 4,563,12 28,542 
$50.000 to $100,000... ° 14,748.70 9,996 
$100,000 to $150,000... 40,576.79 2,358 
$150,000 to $300,000... 89,871.89 1,514 
$300,000 to $500,000... 207,237.82 382 
$500.000 to $1,000,000. 392,326.67 178 
$1,000,000 and over... 1,326,654.51 67 

Total.......seeeeees $254.85 4,425,114 


“INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION” 

Industrial Education, the report of, 
the Pittsburgh Convention of the So- 
ciety of Industrial Engineers, is now 
ready for distribution. Copies may 
be had by sending $2 to George C. 
Dent, Business Manager, 327 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago. The con- 
tents include the following subjects: 


The Need for Industrial Education. 

Training Industrial Engineers Within the Or- 
ganization. 

Some New Factors in Industrial Education. 

The Need for the Application of Industrial 
Engineering Principles in National Affairs. 

Training Managers to Apply Business Prin- 
ciples. 

European Industrial Conditions. 

Methods of Training Time Study Men. 

Training Shop Employees. 

Some Training Methods in the Ford Plant. 

The Technically Trained Foreman. 

Training the Non-Technical Foreman. 

College Training for Industrial Engineers. 

Educational Training for Men in Business. 

Analyzing Industrial Educational Require- 
ments. 

The Part of Psychology and Psychiatry in 
Industry. 

The Industrial Physician as an Educational 
Factor. 

Training Personnel Administrators as a Solu- 
tion of the Labor Problem. 

Training the Office Force. 
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EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT 
FUNCTIONS AS SEEN BY 
CRANE & HOIST COMPANY 


By Jesse G. Shepard, Shepard 5 ng Crane 
and Hoist Company, Montour Falls, N. Y. 


The reputation established by the 
Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co. 
for fair dealing with individual em- 
ployees has been built up by long 
years of consistent effort. 

This ‘‘good will’ is one of the 
Company’s most valuable assets. It 
is comparable with the ‘‘good will’ 
of the Company’s customers. 

The functioning of all parts of a 
large manufacturing company is a 
complicated process. There are times 
when something goes wrong with 
some part of even the best regulated 
organization. At such a time a real 
injustice may unintentionally be 
done an employee. 

To correct such a condition, the 
Shepard Company established an 
Employment Department. It is the 
business of the Employment Depart- 
ment to provide the personnel for the 
organization; to see that every em- 
ployee is given a comfortable, sani- 
tary place in which to work; safe 
working conditions; agreeable asso- 
ciates; an opportunity for advance- 
ment when qualified and protection 
from unintentional injustices which 
may occur in a large organization. 

It is important that every em- 
ployee and every prospective em- 
ployee shall understand the relation 
of the company to its employees, and 
also that employees shall realize 
what the company considers neces- 
sary, on the part of those who wish 
to gain and to hold employment with 
Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co. 

The company endeavors by all pos- 
sible means to give continuous em- 
ployment. Experience has shown 
that during an industrial depression 
the company has been one of the last 
to curtail production and one of the 
first to pick up, as business again 
becomes normal. 

Pay according to individual ability 
is a fixed policy of the company. 
Production Bonuses for operations 
which can be standardized are pro- 
vided to assure extra pay for extra 


production. 
Economical use of time, tools, 
material, and supplies reward those 


who do not have opportunity to work 
directly on production operations. 


Working conditions maintained 
are first class. The shop is an 8- 
hour shop. 48 hours per week is the 


base on which time is figured. 

Because employees preferred hav- 
ing Saturday afternoon off, instead 
of working 6 eight-hour days, the 
week has been made up by working 
9 hours on other days. 

Time and a half is paid for all time 
over 48 hours per week; also for 
Sunday work and the principle holi- 
days. 

The company endeavors to keep all 


employees in touch with its business 
and policies through the medium of 
The Shepard News and weekly Fore- 
men’s meetings. 

Base wages paid are equal to those 
of similar industries located in the 
Elmira District. 

The Health, Safety and Comfort of 
employees are given constant atten- 
tion. 

Financial support is given by the 
company to Employees’ Relief Asso- 
ciation equal to money contributed 
by employees, and wages of the asso- 
ciation’s officers paid when attending 
to association business. A policy of 
adequate provision for accidental in- 
jury was provided long before State 
Laws made it compulsory for all in- 
dustries. A liberal death benefit is 
paid to dependents of employees of 
over six months’ service with the 
company. 

Active support to employees’ asso- 
ciations by the company, is a fixed 
policy. The Band, Base Ball Clubs, 
Basket-Ball Teams, Progress Clubs, 
Chequagua Club, Employees’ Relief 
Hospital and other associations are 
given active support. 

All community enterprises, even 
though not directly affecting the 
company’s business, are sure of co- 
operation from the company. 

Opportunity to qualify for ad- 
vancement is offered to every em- 
ployee who is willing to do the work 
necessary to fit himself by study and 
diligent work. The Shepard Tech- 
nical Night School is open to all at 
no cost to students. 

Thrift is encouraged by permitting 
small weekly payments to the Com- 
pany for Shepard Savings and Loan 
Association Shares or Stock of the 
Shepard Electric Crane and Hoist Co. 

A large number of employees are 
owners of stock in the Company. 
Consideration of need for suitable 
employment for employees grown old 
in service of the Company is recog- 
nized. 

In case of business depression, the 
policy of the Company has been to, 
first, discontinue employment of new 
men, thus letting natural labor turn- 





STOPPING ABSENTEEISM 





GENERAL MANAGER’S NOTICE 


Effective January 24, 1920, any em- 
ployee absent six consecutive days 
without excuse will be terminated. 

Employees absent or late six times 
during a month or habitually absent or 
late without excuse, will be placed on 
probation for two weeks, during which 
time, if absent or late without excuse, 
they will be terminated. 

Employees who are obliged to be 
absent or late for a greater period are 
expected to notify their department 
heads to this effect. 

Employees who have been on pro- 
bation and allowed to continue in our 
employ, will automatically revert to 
probation subject to dismissal, unless 
their attendance is satisfactory. 





General Manager. 











over deplete the force; second, lay 
off inefficient employees in revers 
order of the employment; third, lay 
off unmarried men, except where 
their special training makes it neces- 
sary to keep them; fourth, reduction 
of hours instead of laying off loyal, 
efficient ‘workers. 

The Shepard Electric Crane and 
Hoist Co. requires of its employees, 
in order that they may be given con- 
tinuous employment: 

First, such general intelligence 
that they recognize the necessity for 
co-operation with the management 
in all possible ways. 

Second, appreciation of the fact 
that it is necessary to work harmoni- 
ously with other employees, if the 
“Our Big Family,” idea which the 
management of the company is try- 
ing to establish, is to be successful. 

Third, that quality and quantity 
of production affecting both profits 
and sale price of the products, has a 
bearing on the value of his job. 
Profits, for interest on investment, 
expansion, and business contingen- 
cies are necessary. The sale price 
must be low enough to make free 
sale possible, to assure employment. 

Fourth, regular attendance is ex- 
pected. Arrangement with foremen 
or Employment Department for neces- 
sary absence is essential to proper 
conduct of manufacturing operations. 

The community of interest of 
Shepard Employees makes it neces- 
sary in the interest of all, that each 
shall so conduct his own private 
affairs that reproach to Shepard Em- 
ployees. as such, shall not be possi- 
ble. This includes adequate provi- 
sion for health and comfort of em- 
ployee’s family and payment of hon- 
est debts. 

The success of the company and 
prosperity of its employees are so 
closely interwoven that employees 
should endeavor to get the point of 
view of the management, as the man- 
agement endeavors to get their point 
of view in regard to these matters. 

The spirit of “‘The Company for 
each employee, and each employee 
for the Company,” is the spirit that 
will win success for the business and 
prosperity for the community. 


THE NEPONSET CREDIT UNION 

The Neponset Credit Union Report 
for 1920: Net profits for year, 
$457.32; Loans outstanding, Novem- 
ber 1, 1920, $13,701.75; number of 
members, 340; number of borrowers, 
98; number of those having savings 
accounts, 163. 

The following are rules governing 
shares and loans: maximum num- 
ber of shares one member may hold, 
20; maximum amount of unsecured 
loan, $150; interest on unsecured 
loan, 1% per month; interest on 
secured loan, 7% per year; interest 
on savings, 444% per year; dividends 
for past two years, 7%. 
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LABOR, MANAGEMENT AND 
PRODUCTION 

One of the most important contri- 
butions to the field of labor, manage- 
ment and production to come from 
the press recently is the September, 
1920, issue of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. The volume is edited 
by leaders in each of the three lins 
mentioned. Labor’s part is cared 
for by Samuel Gompers, President of 
the A. F. of L.; Management is rep- 
resented by Morris Llewellyn Cooke 
and Production by Fred J. Miller, 
President of the American Society of 
Mechanical Bigineers. Contributions 
to each phase is made by a half score 
of leaders in each division and the 
field is most excellently covered. The 
book is well worthy of a place on 
every executive’s desk. The price is 
$1 a copy, next to nothing as com- 
pared with its usefulness. Orders 
may be sent to the Academy at 39th 
and Woodland Avenues, Philadel- 
phia. 


NEW WORKING SCHEDULE 

During the war the American 
Hoist and Derrick Co., St. Paul, vol- 
untarily went on the so-called 8-hour 
basis, and for the two years following 
the close of the war endeavored to 
maintain this schedule, hoping that 
in some way they could manage to 
get shop cost and output to so coin- 
cide that the plant could be profit- 
ably operated. Notwithstanding the 
fact that they were on an eight-hour 
hasis, they did run 60 hours per week 
during the period when the greatest 
demand was made upon them by the 
Government. 

The first year succeeding the war 
they were engaged in finishing up 
war contracts. The past year, how- 
ever, the company worked exclusively 
on its standard product—business 
taken in open competition, and the 
result showed that in spite of a very 
good volume of business the plant 
had been operated at practically no 
profit, and possibiy an absolute loss 
covering the past eleven months may 
be shown. 

They therefore reached the con- 
clusion that they could not operate 
on an eight-hour basis profitably and 
went back to the 55-hour week basis, 
adjusting the pay per hour so that 
employees get for 55 hours per week 
approximately what they did receive 
for 48. <A decrease in the working 
force of approximately 150 men also 
was made. 

The schedule which went into 
effect November 16th, 1920, follows: 

Hours of work for winter months: 

7:30 A. M. to 12:00 Noon— % 
hour for lunch—12:30 P. M. to 5:30 
P. M. 

Saturdays: 
Noon. 

Making 55 hours per week. 

Time and one-half for over 55 
hours per week. 


7:00 A. M. to 12:00 


Any week in which a holiday 
occurs is figured on the basis of a 
full week, so far as overtime is con- 
cerned. 


PERSONNELS 


Howard E. Wheeler, Jr., Industrial Rela- 
tions Advisor of Brooklyn, is temporarily 
located at Troy, N. Y. 

Hays, formerly with the personnel 
branch of the U. S. Army Air Service at 
McCook Field, Ohio, is again back in Phila- 
delphia. He is with the employment and per- 
sonnel department of the Philadelphia Engi- 
neering and Sales Corporation. 

M. C. Burr, President of the Industrial Re- 
lations Association of California has left the 
Shell Oil Company forces to become Chief 
Engineer of the Yosemite National Park Co., 
San Francisco. 

William C. Hall, formerly circulation man- 
ager of the Journal of Industrial Hygience, is 
now connected with the Medical Department 
of the Macmillan Co. The Journal of Indus- 
trial Hygiene is now being published by the 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

R. G. Schwebemeyer has left the employ- 
ment department of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Mfg. Co., Newark, to become General 
Manager of the Superior Body Co., Inc., Rah- 
way, N. J. 

George D. Halsey, for several years past 
Employment Manager for the Cincinnati Mill- 
ing Machine Company, severed his connection 
there January 1, to go with Woodward & 
Lathrop, a Washington, D. C. department 
store. 

G. R. Bettensen has left the Duthie Ship- 
building Corporation to become employment 
manager for the Northwest Bridge and Iron 
Company, Seattle. 

D Petersen has resigned as Employ- 
ment Manager for the National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Ralph G. Wells has so . aang Man- 
aging Director of the I. R. 


WORKERS FINANCE HOSPITAL 


The Employees Relief Association 
of the Shepard Electric Crane and 
Hoist Co., Montour Falls, N. Y., has 
undertaken to establish and finance 
a community hospital of twelve to 
fifteen beds, in Montour Falls. The 
Company has agreed to pay to the 
Relief Association a sum equal to the 
amount at present expended for first 
aid in consideration for first aid 
treatment at the new institution to 
its workers. Members of the Asso- 
ciation wiil receive a ten per cent. 
discount on services rendered to 
their families. The institution, which 
has been named the Shepard Relief 
Hospital, started operation January 1. 


INTERESTING THE YOUNGSTERS 

Following out their desire to have 
the whole family interested in the 
plant, the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company, Rochester, gave the boys 
and girls of fourteen an@ under in 
the worker’s families a chance to 
earn some Christmas Money. Three 
prizes, $8, $5 and $3 were offered for 
the best story on ‘‘Why I’d Like to 
Work in the B. & L. Plant.” The 
stories were judged by two execu- 
tives of the firm and five from Ro- 
chester civic organizations. 


NEW METCALF SERIES 

The second series of Thursday 
Evening Lectures and Discussions 
announced by the Bureau of Person- 
nel Administration, Dr. Henry C. 
Metcalf, Director, 17 West 47th St., 
New York, will begin on February 
17th. It will be devoted to the 
Practice of Personnel Administration. 
The hour is from six to seven-thirty 
P. M. Applications are now being 
received for admission to the Thurs- 
day Evening Course, and also to the 
Eight Weeks’ Intensive Course, which 
begins on Monday, January 31st. 


MANAGEMENT COURSE 

The second Semester of the course 
in labor and employment manage- 
ment being conducted at New York 
University by J. D. Hackett, will open 
February 3 and continue until May 
12. The section is complete in itself. 
The tuition fee is $15 and enrollment 
is $5. The Director of the Depart- 
ment of Business Management, Room 
803, 32 Waverly Place, New York, 
Spring 9300, will be glad to give 
complete information on application. 


JERSEY CITY.—William H. Johnson, In- 
ternational President of the Machinists Union, 
settled the strike of the machinists at the 
Durham-Duplex Razor Co., by ordering the 
men hack to work. The machinists consid- 
ered the discharge of several workers as an 
entering wedge of the so-called American plan.’ 
President Johnson said the closed shop was 
not essential and that so far as his union was 
concerned, no attempt would be made to main- 
tain it 

RICHMOND, VA.—The Richmond Cedar 
Works, employing 800 men, cut wages 25 per 
cent., effective December 1. 

MILWAUKEE.—From seven to eleven per 
cent. reduction in lumber prices have been 
announced here, 
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DATE OF TERMINATION 
OF EMPLOYMENT 


HAS LEFT 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 


IN GOOD STANDING WITH A CONTINUOUS 


SERVICE RECORD OF 
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for less than $2.00 per week. 


The Industrial Information Service, Inc. 


““What’s in the foreman’s mind?” 


““Good common sense.” 


‘“‘What shall we do about it?” 





The need of a sound service is emphasized in this period of readjustment. 


“Thank God that they will survive the ‘mass of bunk’ 
thrown at their defenseless heads by theorists.” 


P.S. Give them a chance to help themselves to a larger point of 
view by the aid of the Industrial Information Service every week 


Why waste 


time plus expense groping for facts when you can get what you want when you want it 


Barrister’s Hall, Boston, Mass. 








Traveling Secretary 
toa 
Busy Executive 


ANTED: man, preferably 

unmarried, who can travel 
in America and abroad with 
corporation head who is inter- 
ested in studying world econo- 
mics, sociology and business 
problems. 
Must have sincere interest in 
these subjects and be willing 
to devote himself untiringly 
to this work. 
College man and professional 
writer preferred, with ability 
to speak French; diplomatic 
and able to meet and talk con- 
vincingly with big men, but 
not necessarily a public 
speaker. 
Vision, zeal, an exceptional 
personality, and ability to 
think clearly along straight 
lines, are prime requisites. 
Salary limited only by ability. 


T. S. Box 152 
Orange, N. J. 











Great Workers of History 


12 stirring articles 
12 line-drawing illustrations 


by Oxberry 
No preaching - No propaganda 


syndicated to 


EMPLOYEES’ MAGAZINES 
by the 


BUSINESS FEATURE SYNDICATE 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 








Personal Assistant 
toa 


Corporation President 


ANTED: a man capable of 

filling the position of per- 
sonal assistant to the president 
of a large corporation. 
Profcrably married, from 30 to 
40 years of age. Personality, 
will power and tact in dealing 
with other executives is 
essential. 


Some experience in personnel 
work, and an interest in and 
knowledge of progressive work 
along cooperative lines will be 
advantageous; must be able to 
analyze figures and reports. 
The right man will have con- 
siderable organizing ability 
and a background of big 
business dealings. 


P. A. Box 152 


Orange, N. J. 
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